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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

REVIEWS 

The Sharing, by Agnes Lee. Sherman, French & Co. 
The Congo and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay. Mac- 
millan. 

Many new books of verse provide convenient handles for 
the critic — there are easy, ready-made methods of approach, 
or obvious points of attack, which the harassed reviewer 
would be blind indeed if he did not seize upon and expand 
into journalistic material. This, in a sense, is not disadvan- 
tageous for the poet in an age when, to get a hearing at all, 
it is necessary that his work should be presented with some 
sort of a literary trade-mark or preface in order to attract 
a public singularly heedless of anything that requires more 
than superficial attention. But the situation is not favorable 
for a new book of verse which does not afford the reviewer 
these easy facilities. Poetry of intrinsic beauty, without any 
"tag," without a note of ultra-modernity, a defiant use of new 
form, or the expression of sentiments supposedly revolution- 
ary — this is a difficult thing to definte — or to exploit. 

The Sharing by Agnes Lee (Mrs. Freer) is a book of 
this kind. The poet's vision is concentric, rather than excen- 
tric. She does not give us a lens through which to view 
the external world, but a crystal sphere in which to find a 
world of finer forms and essences. Her work, to borrow 
a painter's term, has "quality," an attribute that must be 
felt rather than stated. Her lyrics, to borrow another phrase, 
this time from an "authoritative" critic in The Dial, are 
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"not easily reducible to any form of intellectual statement." 
But was there ever any poetry, unless it be Wordsworth's 
Ode to Duty, that could be reduced to such a formula? If 
one says of The Sharing that the setting free of three caged 
canaries reveals the moving history of a soul that has itself 
been caged and broken, one yet misses all the keen delight 
in liberty, in beautiful, wide, untrammeled spaces, so sensi- 
tively suggested in the poem. Clearly, with a book of this 
sort, the only possibility for the reviewer lies in suggestion 
also. And the suggestion will not be missed by the reader 
who cares for something more than superficial cleverness. 
Among the poems in the book that may be singled out for 
special mention are The Sharing, The Silent House, A 
Statue in a Garden, Song of a Queen of Lombardy, The 
Drudge, Numbers, Her Going. This last is a keenly psy- 
chological study of jealousy, delicately incisive: 

Hard it was to live down the day, and wonder, 
Wonder why the tears were forever welling, 
Wonder if on his lips her kiss I tasted, 
Turning to claim him. . . . 

Sharp tongue, have pity ! . . . 

Yes, I knew. But I loved him, hoping for all. 

I said in my heart : "Time shall bring buds to blossom." 

Almost I saw the flower of the flame descending. 

Then — she came toying. 

He is mine, mine, by the law of ages ! 
Mine, mine, mine — yes, body and spirit! 
Glad I am she has gone her way to the shadow. 
Hate is upon me. 
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Oh, the bar over which my soul would see 
All that eludes my soul, while he remembers! 
You, dispel if you can my avenging passion 1 — 
Clouds are before me! 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay's work presents very little difficulty 
to the reviewer, except that there are so many different 
angles from which it may be exploited! There is his creed 
of optimistic sincerity, and there is his invention of a new 
choric form adapted to all the strident blaring noises of our 
blatant life today — for he is no shirker, but an accepter of 
all that conventional poets have been wont to decry. Yet, 
in the process by which poetry is turned into journalistic 
capital in the reviews, so much of the finer quality of his 
work is lost, that one is moved to go against the tide and 
record the subtler shades upon which a deeper enjoyment of 
his poetry will rest. 

In this poet's work there is much that is fanciful, but 
it is the higher quality of imagination that attracts us in 
his more serious poems — imagination that is at once concrete 
and visionary. Even when he seems to be slipping off into 
some indefinite, incorporeal region of mid-air, it is the unex- 
pected concrete touch that ties us to earth and awakens in 
us that vivid pleasure of experience which is always the 
poet's true touchstone. Mr. Lindsay has the mythopoeic 
faculty. He has converted a fireman's ball, or a group 
of Salvation Army psalm-singers, into a tribal image. I 
know that I never see such a group now in North Clark 
Street that the image of General William Booth Entering 
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Into Heaven does not take possession of my mind; and I 
never see the fire-engine rushing past that I do not spontane- 
ously recall the symbol of passion that Mr. Lindsay has 
made of it: 

Said the swift white horse 
To the swift black horse, 
"There goes the alarm — 
There goes the alarm." . . . 

Even the automobile horn has become as powerfully sug- 
gestive as the trumpet that shook the walls of Jericho. That 
Mr. Lindsay has been able to evoke this image out of cer- 
tain apparent banalities of our life is no small thing. It is 
not only a credit to his power, but it argues much for the 
future of poetry in these states. In this connection it is 
perhaps well to state that his growth has been peculiarly inde- 
pendent of foreign influence. The suggested similarity be- 
tween his work and that of the Futurists is merely an inter- 
esting parallel. He has perhaps done what Signor Marinetti 
suggested should be done, but his achievement was not due 
to Signor Marinetti's suggestion. The record of his growth 
is apparent, and his groping toward a form that would 
unite delicacy and strength, and give full play to the choric 
appeal of mobile, vocal sound, has been followed step by step 
by his friends. It is characteristic of his personality that 
his book should include poems of widely dissimilar vein, and 
even of unequal merit. His inclusion of the Dirge for a 
Righteous Kitten so incensed one serious-minded critic that 
he refused to consider the volume at all; but I know sev- 
eral small children to whom that poem is as meat and 
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drink, and who, with this as a starting-point, have quickly 
.assimilated all the deep round vowel sounds and rolling 
bass of The Congo as well as the light graceful step of 
Judith the Dancer — again not a bad thing for the future 
of poetry in these states! 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Lindsay's muse is 
merely the muse of rag-time. It is true that he has molded 
and remolded his vehicle to fit the voice, but the lasting 
power of his verse is, as I have suggested, in its power to 
evoke an image. The effect of the image is increased through 
every means at his disposal — by his selection of sounds, of 
words, and his hypnotic use of the refrain. Many of the 
poems are too well known to need quotation ; The Fireman's 
Ball, The Santa Fe Trail, and several others, have been pub- 
lished in Poetry. The Congo, his impressionist poem of the 
negro temperament, is published for the first time. This is, 
of course, too long to quote, but the heading of one section, 
Their Irrepressible High Spirits, reminds me forcefully of a 
certain quality of Mr. Lindsay's work that should not go 
unremarked — its "high spirits." This in itself is character- 
istically American, but this is probably the first time that 
we have found it turned to account in American verse not 
manifestly light or comic. 

I have often thought that translations of certain modern 
European dramas do not appeal to our audiences because of 
a difference in temperament rather than because of any defi- 
nite hostility to a form of drama fine in itself; and that 
when our young playwrights attempt the art they curiously 
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enough shroud themselves in an imitative black coat of despair 
which is alike unnatural to them and to their audiences. 
Whatever else our American temperament may be, it is not 
bowed down by weight of woe, and doesn't want to be. In 
giving rein to his naturally high spirits, and in frankly com- 
bining the sincere with the light or even frivolous, it may 
be that Mr. Lindsay is far more instinctively national than 
we suspect. Those who look for the finesse of out-worn 
European models in his work may not find it; but they will 
find something that is abundantly alive and vital, and des- 
tined to live by the inherent force of this vitality. 

A. C. H. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

Boston is discovering Imagism! The Houghton-Mifflin 
Company will soon publish Miss Lowell's new anthology of 
certain members of the group, and so we find Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet presenting "their creed, their Kensington cate- 
chism," to readers of The New Republic in the course of 
his review of Miss Lowell's latest book. 

It is all very interesting, even if Mr. Greenslet needs a 
few more lessons in his catechism. But, strangely enough, 
he quite forgets to mention that Poetry discovered the 
imagist poets over two years ago, and printed their creed 
with apostolic exactness in March, 1913, in Mr. Flint's arti- 
cle Imagisme, followed by Mr. Pound's Don'ts by an Imag- 
ist. Mr. Greenslet forgets also to mention Mr. Pound, 
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